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all the moral and literary susceptibilities of his 
Py pupils, and can if he choose mould the former 
just as he pleases, and awaken the latter to the 


Educational Extracts. } 
QUALIFICATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF | most vigorous efforts. 


LO 








TEACHERS, It behooves instructors therefore to be perfect 
models, in manners and morals, and approved 
standards of correctness; for with the child, 
“the master says so,” decides every question. 


Two points of deeper interest or more migh- | This simple expression ciearly unfolds the sol- 
ty consequences could not have been propound- ) emn responsibilities of teachers; nor can it be 
ed. We have only to look at the Business of j denied that they are instrumentally responsi- 
teachers, and contemplate the INFLUENCE val ble in a great degree for the moral and litera- 
their instructions in subsequent life, to be sat- { ry character of their pupils; their standing in 
isfied they occupy a station of fearful respon- ) society, and the influence they exert in subse- 
sibility. Their qualifications of course should ) quent life. 
be such as will combine every desirable requi- } | Who that has been an observer of the diver- 
site, in securing a happy issue in their ulti- ’ sity of moral training in different families, has 
mate results. ( not seen this principle clearly exemplified, in a 

Natural and acquired ability are perhaps $ life more or less corresponding with principles 
equally essential, to form a good and success: ' thus early implanted? It, is an every day oc- 
ful teacher. If he is a perfect master of all } currence, which falls under common observa- 
those branches taught in schools, and at thé ; tion, and should be regarded by parents, guar- 
same time is deficient in such natural qualifica- ) dians, and teachers, as a momentous admoni- 
tions as render him familiar, engaging, and {tion in the proper culture and training of 
communicative, his councils and instructions } youth. 
may fall on the zr, but the impressions of the { During the period of attendance at school, the 
MIND will mainly be lost for want of interest in ) moral character in ordinary circumstances, is so 
the manner of communication. far advanced in its general outlines of forma- 

No principle of our nature is more clearly ! tion, that its completion is only maturing those 
developed than the connexion between attén- { principles already imbibed; and the proper 
tion and improvement. When the former is foundation for future literary attainments rests 
secured, the latter is almost a matter of course. 5 almost exclusively on the strength and correct- 
Teachers should therefore possess a kind of } ness of early taste. 
native aptitude, superadded to every literary { For the implanting of such principles then, 
requisite. These qualifications combined, rare- } as tend to the formation of excellence of char- 
ly fail to win the affections, and secure the im- } acter, the inspiring of sentiments noble and 
plicit confidence of the pupils; and as a conse- manly, cultivating and maturing a correct 
quence pre-dispose them to receive instruction taste, the teacher is largely responsible. The 
with pleasurable anxiety. Under these cireum- ‘ very thought that our common school teachers 
stances, the teacher has the entire control of do in the aggregrate control the morality and 
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literature of the nation—that the whole mass 
of mind in community is in a great measure 
under their moulding care—that they are in- 
stilling those ssinciaiie of action, and planting 
those germs of virtue, which under their cul- 
ture are to grow up into national character, is 
enough to make any man tremble under the 
weight of such fearful responsibilities. 

ese are not speculative chimeras, but mat- 
ters of sober fact. No class of men, nor pro- 
fession in society can be named, whose instruc- 
tions bear any just comparison in the great 
scale of human intercourse, or whose influence 
flows in a channel deeper and broader than 
common school teachers. Their responsibili- 
ties can be measured by nothing short of the 
emire results of those precepts, and that moral 

d literary training of childhood, carried out 
m all their bearings on society, aud often to 
future generations. 

Who is sufficient for these things? Yet the 
teacher is obliged to sustain them. How much 
they need need the sympathies and efficient 
co-operation of every citizen! Their labors are 
arduous and indispensable. No profession mer- 
its a more liberal remuneration, or is entitled to 
higher respects. The spirit of the people must 
be aro. ; and it is ardently hoped, a voice 
may go forth long and loud, and reach every 
section of our country, and turn every eye to- 
wards this grand palladium of our nation’s 
hope, this redeeming principle in our nation’s 
character. [Parlor Annual. 





CULTIVATION OF THE MIND. 





Cultivate the power to fix the mind on any 
- subject you please. 

Fix in the mind the elementary principles of 
all that pertains to life; such as ‘the principles 
of science, of business, of politics, government, 
laws, and religion. 

Obtain the power of using language, and de- 
fining what you mean by such terms as are in 
common use when we speak or think. 

Fill the mind with the materials’of thought; 
such as the facts which we read, observe, and 
hear. . 

Teach the mind where to go for information ; 
that is, from what sources to draw. 

Teach the mind how to take up a subject, 
investigate it, and draw conclusions on which 
you may rely. 

Cultivate the judgment as to what facts are 
worth preserving, and what are applicable in 
proving or illustrating a particular subject. 

Cultivate the memory, so that the materials 





which you gather may not be dissipated and 
lost, as fast as gathered. 

You will think perhaps, that I have laid out 
the work of a life heré, and so I have intended 
to do; but if you will read these objects over 
again, I believe you will say that no one of 
these can be omitted in cultivating the mind in 
a proper manner. You will not of course have 
all these objects specially before the mind when- 
ever you exercise it; but they are to be the 
points to which you are to bring the mind in all 
its wanderings, and in a cultivated mind these 
several points will unconesiously receive atten- 
tion. 

Perhaps this is not the place, but it can not 
be greatly out of place, to say that in my ‘esti- 
mation all this only looks to a far higher and 
nobler object—which is, to prepare that mind 
to be the receptacle of light and knowledge, 
the image of God, and the unseen glories of an 
eternal state. In all my contemplations of the 
mind, I look upon it as. an immortal exitsence, 
and that it is for that state of immortality it is 
now to be disciplined and prepared. 

Education does not mean going to school in 
your boyhood, or going to college in your 
youth; but it means the power to take your 
mind and make it an instrument of conveying 
knowledge and good impressions upon other 
minds, as well as being itself made happy. To 
cultivate the mind, then, does not mean to read 
much or little, to converse and to observe; but 
to discipline it in all ways in your power. 

You must not have narrow views on this sub- 
ject, or else I lose all my labor. I do not ex- 
pect that every one will discipline his mind so - 
that he can observe and think so well as Frank- 
lin; but what then? Is this a reason why-you 
should not do what you can? Neither could 
Franklin reason like Isaac Newton, and bring 
the universe at his feet. What then? Was 
this a reason why he should not do all that he 
could? [Todd’s Hints. 

8 eiecsit 

Hasit or Osservation.—Accustom a child 
as soon as it can speak, to narrate his little ex- 
periences, his fears, his hopes; to,communicate 
what he has noticed in the world without, and 
what he feels struggling in the world within. 
Anxious to have something to narrate, he. will 
be induced to give attention to objects around 
him, and what is passing in the sphere of his 
instruction, and to observe and note events will 
become one of his first pleasures; for this isthe 
ground work of a thoughtful character. 








ft As is the teacher so is the school. 
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EDUCATE THE PEOPLE. 


Men of wealth, men of learning! pour instrue- 
tions upon the heads of the people—you owe 
them that baptism. Look at the boy in the 
gutter! hatless, shocless, and almost naked; he 
is a part of our king, a part of our sovereignty. 
Should he not receive a sovereign’s education ? 
Should he not be prepared for the throne our 
institutions have given him? There is a gem 
in every human form; let it be polished, and it 
will shine in truth and beauty. There is still 
in the most debased, “a beam etherial, though 
sullied and dishonored, still divine.” And cur 
motto should be: Teach and habituate the peo- 
ple to make a right use of the faculties which 
God has given them, and then trust them fear- 
lessly to themselves. Give democracies edu- 
cation and freedom of action, and then “let 
them alone.” 

“Unedncated mind is educated vice,” for 
God made man to know. He is the creature 
of instruction; for in a right education there is 
a divine alchemy which turns all baser metals 
jnto gold. We are told by the ancients that as 
soon as the first rays of the morning sun fell 
upon the statue of Memnon, it sent up music. 
It is after the first rays of knowledge fall upon 
man that his nature discourses harmony----all 
before is the darkness of barbarism. 

A maxim of more truth and force than any 


I remember ever to have seen, was thrown off 


by a British statesman---by a man who wis in 
learning vivid, varied and philosophical, and 
who in conversation threw out more gems, 
sparkling and brilliant as they came, than any 
other man ofhis age. His profound apotheem 
was, that “Education is the chief defence of 
nations.” And if I might put a truism by the 
side of this, I would say, it is cheaper to edu- 
cate the infant mind, than to support the aged 
criminal. Yes, bestow pence on common 
schools, and save pounds on prisons. Man was 
not made to be sent to prison, but to be edu- 
cated; and “the very worst use you can put a 
man to is to hang him.” Neither is a mana 
human poor-box into whose mouth we are to 
drop a few cents daily. The ignorant chiléleft 
to grow up darkening into the deeper ignorance 
of manhood, with all its jealousies, narrow-mind- 
edness, superstitions and penury ofenjoyments ; 
poor amid the moral and intellectual richness of 
the universe; blind in this splendid temple 
which God has lighted up, and famishing amid 
the profusion of omnipotence. 

“Oh, woe for those who trample on the mind, 

That fearful thing!—they know not what they do, 

Nor what they deal Witenes: 

To lay rude hands upon God’s mysteries there.” 


» IMPROVEMENT IN THE TELESCOPE. 


A combination of the telescope with the 
daguerreotype has recently been effected in its 
application to astronomical purposes by the 
Koyal Society of Bohemia. Professor Doppler 
says that notwithstanding the extreme suscep- 
tibility of the human eye, it is surpassed many 
thousand times by an iodized silver plate. The 
physiological researches of Muller and Weber 
have shown that the diameter of one of the pu- 
pillee of the retina is no more than the 1-8000th 
ofan inch. But comparing the susceptibility of 
the retina pupilla with microscopic experiments 
made with Daugerre’s plates, a single globule 
of mercury only becomesvisible by an 800-fold 
manifying power microscope, and on the space 
of a Daguerre-plate equal to one retina pupilla 
more than 40,000 minute globes are to be met 
with. Each of these is capable of producing 
the image of well-defined objects. Thence 
Prof. Doppler argues that Daguerre’s plates are 
40,000 times more susceptible of impression 
than the human eye. 

At the exact point, therefore, where the im- 
age of a celestial body is formed before the ob- 
ject-lens of a telescope of considerable length, 
an apparatus is to be placed where a silver io- 
dized plate can be securely inserted. As the 
place of the image is the same for all celestial 
objects, a plate of well defined, constant. thick- 
ness can be inserted with great accuracy. In 
this way images of the smallest fixed stars can 
be obtained, if the light be sufficient to affect the 
plates. As these images will have been mag- 
nitied (through the action of an object-lens,say 
of 110 inches focal length,) to the extent of 
fourteen times their natural appearance, and 
again magnified twelve hundred fold, the angle 
of vision under which yhey are now to be view- 
ed will have been increased more than 16,000 
fold. ' [Sci. Jour. 





Exacezrations.---Never to speak in superla- 
tives is the sign of a wise man; for that way of 
speaking wounds either truth or prudence. Ex- 
aggerations show either the weakness of under- 
standing, or the bad discerning of him who 
speaks. Excessive praises excite both curiosity 
and envy; so that, if merit answer not the val- 
ue that is set upon it, as it generally happens, 
common opinion revolts against the imposture, 
and makes the flatterer and the flattered both 


ridiculous. 





A smooth sea never made a skilful mariner. 
Neither do uninterrupted prosperity and suc- 
cess qualify a man for usefulness or happiness. 
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Early Impressions. 


BY MISS E. DAVENPORT. 





How fondly the heart clings to the associ- 
ations and pleasant memories of childhood ; 
and how deep and permanent are the impres- 
sions then made upon the mind and feelings! 
Whatever may be their nature, their influ- 
ence and vitality are enduring as life. Rare- 
ly, indeed, is the heart untrue to its earliest 
affections, or memory faithless to its early 
trusts. How many bright images and sweet 
remembrances rise up in the mind, if some 
gay flower, a favorite in childhood, meets 
our view ! 

“ What sweet tears dim the eyes, unshed,” 

if we chance to hear the familiar song of 
some wild bird, loved in early years; if some 
well-remembered voice, perhaps long mute, 
comes back to the ear of fancy!. We never 
observe the dew reflecting the morning rays, 
without a thrill of the joyous admiration awa. 
kened in childhood, when each clear drop 
was a prism revealing to us the beauties of 
light. We never see the rainbow gleaming 
on the retiring clouds, but many a vain wish 
and idle fancy, once associated with it, re- 
turns to mind. The simple rhymes and 
fairy tales and legends that once charmed, 
linger in the memory and stir the heart long 
after our belief in them has passed away. 
Time, in its rapid evolutions, may have borne 
us far from the scenes of early years, over- 
turned many an idol hope, and swept away 
many an air-drawn vision; yet memory 
faithfully preserves the mind’s first impres- 
sions. To the aged, when the freshness 
and buoyancy of early feeling have all de- 
parted, when the joys and hopes that: in- 
spire young hearts have lost their charm, 
and nature’s beauties are unperceived by the 
failing senses, the scenes and incidents of 
childhood rise up as their life’s sweetest 
vision. 

How necessary that impressions and teach- 
ings which grave themselves so deeply, which 
have so great an influence in fashioning the 
character, and often tinge, either darkly or 
brightly, the whole future life, should be pure 
and just. Would that they had ever been 
so—that the young mind had ever reflected 
none but bright and beautiful images! But 
many erroneous sentiments and false preju- 
dices are then imbibed, whose effects are long 
and unhappily felt. Wrong views of life, 
petty superstitions, and false fears which 
scarcely vanish in the light of reason, may 


be traced to that early period. Then fancy 
throws over all things its bright enchant- 
ment ; the world appears all beauty, and life 
all gladness. But such dreams are fleeting. 
A few years pass, and fancy’s spell is bro- 
ken; the bright images which dance in its 
circles disappear; and life’s grave realities, 
disenchanted by time, stand forth divested of 
the hues of romance. Itis then discovered 
that life has sterner lessons and sadder scenes 
than ever childish imagination pictured. In 
maturer years it is found that the world, once 
deemed so bright, is a wide arena, where 
each individual is striving and scheming for 
his »wn interests and happiness ; and youth, 
meeting deception and selfishness where it 
believed all were true and generous, often 
hastily concludes that all are false and selfish. 
Finding coldness and suspicion where it look. 
ed for sincerity, it too readily becomes. dis- 
trustful ; and simplicity and confidence, those 
lovely characteristics of childhood, give place 
to artifice and design. Care, anxiety, and 
s' crow are found where the young heart fan- 
cied was nought but joy. 

Oh, it is a bitter lesson to know that many 
a sweet belief we have lung cherished, is 
vain—sad to discover that we have been the 
dupe of bright illusions. Were correct views 
of life early impressed on the mind, less fre- 
quently should we hear from disappointed 
hearts the mournful demand, ‘Give me back 
my youth.” If in place of the simple fan. 
cies and superstitions so often addressed to 
the ear of childhood, pure principles and high, 
life-guiding truth had been spoken, parental 
affection would not have been doomed so of- 
ten to weep over the destruction of its proud 
hopes, to see the buds of promise crushed in 
their sweet unfolding by the touch of vice. 
Were the young affections taught to twine 
about what is beautiful and pure, and the 
fresh sympathies excited by what is noble 
and generous, fewer would be found in after 
life clinging to what is vile and worthless. 
Let the young spirit be taught to regard its 
fellow-travelers on life’s thorough-fare, not 
as strangers to be passed with a cold greeting, 
but members of a vast fraternity, whom it is 
to love as itself, and the feelings would be 
better disciplined for the various relations of 
life. J.et a knowledge of life’s manifold du- 
ties and a deep trust in the ordering of Provi- 
dence be blended with the sweet fantasies and 
jovous feelings of childhood, and pure coun. 
sels be associated with the familiar objects 
about it; then in all the wanderings of after 
years, the beautiful things of nature will be 
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gentle monitors, ever keeping fresh, earnest 
teachings, and early impressions. [Christian 
Sentinel. 


—_— 


The Miser. 


BY REV. E. W. REYNOLDS. 


7 
—— 


Among the many singular phenomena of 
the world, the miser may be reckoned as not 
the least. We search the earth in vain for 
a more striking specimen of mis-directed ef.- 
fort, and abused human power. The miser 
stands in community, its most conspicuous 
object—an object at once of curiosity and 
contempt. 

That money and property should be coveted, 
to a moderate extent, for the sake of the real 
benefit which they confer on the possessor, in 
a variety of ways, is nothing remarkable or 
unjust. And indeed all that can be accumu- 
lated through honest means in the way of 
worldly possessions with profit to ourselves, 
and without injury to others, should be ob- 
tained. Every individual has an undoubted 
right to labor for his or her enjoyment, if that 
enjoyment conflicts not with the well-being of 
others—though, perhaps, no ¢rue and real en- 
joy ment ever need thus conflict. Andif the 
passion of moderate wealth will aid man in 
the attainment of the great goal of his being 
—viz., happiness—let that wealth be obtain- 
ed. 

Money, however, and other possessions, 
ought never to be viewed as an end; but as 
a means for the attainment of those things 
which conduce to pure and exalted happiness. 
Thus the benevolent man may desire wealth, 
‘ that he may the farther extend the benign 
blessings of charity ; the man of letters, that 
_ he may dive deeper into the hidden depths of 
knowledge; the searcher after purity, that 
he may, through study, prayer and commu- 
nion, approach nearer to his Maker, and more 
powerfully and beneticially influence the 
great heart of the mass; &c., &c. Earth; 
ly wealth, considered as a means for the at- 
tainment of an exalted end, may thus be ren- 
dered an incalculable blessing; but, rested 
in as an ultimatum, man can not press a more 
galling curse to his bosom. ; 

But the miser labors for,earthly treasure, 
without a motive of good that stretches be- 
yond its mere accumulation. He sweats, 
and shivers, and groans in his toi]; the sun 
goes down, and the stars look forth upon his 
miserable slavery ; and the noon-day glow, 
and the midnight cloud, note the life-destroy. 


ing power of his bosom passion. To him 
there seems to be a fearful fascination.in the 
idea of being rich; in being able to count 
millions and call them his own—a fascination 
that drives him on despite his reason and his 
conscience, making him trample on his mo- 
ral obligations, and causing him to forget 
every principle that honors and sanctifies the 
name of man. 

This prostitution of every higher power, 
this crushing of every moral principle, for 
the base, and sordid end of accumulating a 
useless, profitless competency, is one of the 
most degrading employments of an intellec- 
tual and moral being. It discloses a percep- 
tion of the nature and duties of man, at once 
erroneous and despicable. It practically cons 
fines human existence to this present sphere, 
and strives to evade the weight of those obli. 
gations which call upon us to honor our high. 
er natures, to live for the future as well as 
for the present. Pre-eminently is the miser 
distinguished for indifference to those higher 
springs of happiness that lie untouched in the 
soul ; for abuse of that natyre which soars 
above the sordid avarice of this world, and 
assimilates itself to God. 

This miserly disposition holds too much 
sway over the‘masses of men even now. It 
is one of the distinguishing features of the 
present age. Though few cherish it to an 
extent equal to the miserable Irishman, (who 
died something less than two years since 
in the city of New York, of starvation and 
cold, with a large purse of money pressed to 
his frozen bosom, which his perverted acqui- 
sitiveness prevented him from using, ).still the 
great multitude around us manifest an attach. 
ment to the perishable treasures of the world, 
which is truly lamentable. In truth, acqui- 
sitiveness is the greatest foe benevolence en- 
counters in her heaven-illuminated and Ci- 
vinely-blessed mission. This excessive ac- 
quisitiveness men should endeavor to meet 
and combat continually. For not only does 
it lead to an abuse of our more elevated na- 
tures—not only does it sap our benevolent 
and religious faculties, but it becomes one of 
the greatest bars against both our individual 
and collective happiness, by making us 
drudges and slaves through life, with less 
leisure for enjoyment than is vouchsafed to 
the dark sons of toil and bondage on a sou- 
thern plantation. Indeed I know there are 
thousands in our land who lead a life of the 
most abject drudgery and misery, because 
goaded on to toil by the despicable desire of 
making to themselves fortunes — fortunes 
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which they can never enjoy, ang which, if with seats, books, &c. if they have them. Itis 
left to their children, prove more generally ) true that such marks of attention and interest 
a curse than a blessing. ? will consume time: but is that time misem- 
When will men see more clearly where ployed whieh is spent in measures calculated to 
their true interests lie? When will a better ) promote the happiness of a school, and impart 
experience teach them wisdom? Ho! ye‘ to it a tone of good feeling which may last 
with sweat .drops beading your furrowed } through the day? 
brows, and your thin hairs silvered by care; 4.° Every teacher has it in his power to 
and toil, learn to lay up treasures in heaven! / consult the health and comfort of his pupils, 
Give freely of that wealth which has cost } while they remain with him. If the air be bad 
you so dearly, to the cause of a liberal and ? in the school-room, he can ventilate the room 
far-reaching Christianity, to the cause of a) by means of doors and windows. If the tem- 
benevolence as wide as the dominion of hea- } perature be too high or too low, he ean regu- 
ven. I do not ask you to donate all your } late it. If the pupils be tired of sitting, he can 
hard earnings, and reduce yourself to beg. ; let them stand, or walk out; either single or by 
gary; but to be liberal according to your means } classes. _ If they be thirsty he can furnish them 
and to seek in that liberality the puresten-? with drink, without exposing their health by 
joyment that can be derived from wealth. [Ib. ) suffering them to pour down large quantities 


of water when greatly heated by exercise. 
' WHAT EVERY TEACHER CAN DO. 


} 5. Every teacher can make constant and 
} unremitted effort so to gain the affection and 
1. Every one who engages in school keep- } confidence of his pupils that he can conirot 
ing, can open his school precisely at the ap- (| them properly, without violence. He can la- 
pointed hour. There is no one thing, which, at bor hard to govern ‘by persuasion rather than 
first view, appears to promise so little, that will | force; by kindness ratherthan severity ; and by 
accomplish so much good as this. I haveseen ) love rather than fear. But when all other 
an indifferent teacher inspire his pupils, and { measures fail,with certain individuals who have 
many of their parents, witn confidence, and ef- ) never been accustomed to restraint without 
féct a thorough reformation in this respect, by } violence, every teacher can, as a last resort, use 
commencing his exercises every morning atex- ) severity. é 
actly nine o’clock, the time appointed, and per- 6. Every instructor can and should see that 
severing in this practice. I have known him ) what he teaches, is taught thoroughly. [If a 
to dispense with his usual meal, when the late- } school consist of eighty or a hundred pupils,the 
ness of the hour was likely to prevent his being ? time which, in three hours can be appropriated 
at the school-room in due season. to an individual, is of course very trifling, and 
_- 2. It is in the power of every teacher to ) unless what is done for an individual be thor- 
have the school-room comfortable every morn- § oughly done, he will derive little benefit from 
ing, in regard to temperature. There is so) attending, except in so far as he learns from 
much of suffering in school from inefficient or § hearing others. But even here thorough 
smoking fires, that this is a point of more im- ?} teaching is equally indispensible ; for the more 
rtance than many are accustomed to suppose. } he learns from imitation, the greater the neces- 
he work of heating a room does not properly } sity that the example he imitates, should be ex- 
belong to a teacher; and it is a most mistaken } cellent. : 
economy which leads his employers to suffer; 7. Every one who has the care ofthe young 
him to perform it when those whose time is ) can strive to furnish them with constant em- 
worth far less than his, could do it just as well. { ployment. This is so indispensible, that when 
Still, if effectual measures be not taken-by oth- ) we have once considered the matter, we won- 
ers, it is best for the teacher to see the work | der why any teacher should have been so un- 
done, or do it himself. There are instructors ) reasonable as to require children to sit one or 
who have made their morning fires for six two hours, at a time; and why the latter have 
months together, and always with great advan- ) not rebelled against such tyranny much oftener 








tage to themselves and their pupils. Every } than they have. 

teacher can do this; I mean ifhe be furnished 8. It is also within the power of every one 

with a sufficient quantity of good fuel; and if § to try to make children interested in what they 

not he ought to relinquish his employment. 2 learn. He has not the first qualification of a 
8. All teachers have it in their power to ) teacher, who supposes the child to be benefit- 

weleome their pupils to the school room when { ted to the utmost when he is wholly passive in 

they arrive, and to see that they are provided the work of education, like a vessel which 
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merely receives and contains what is put into 
it. It is as necessary that the mental palate } 
should be gratified, as the physical. 

9. He who takesa school should remember 
that he is not only responsible tothose who are } 
committed to his charge, and to their parents, ? 
but to God. He should therefore devote him- } 
‘self wholly to the business; attending to noth- } 
ing else, except so far as may be necessary, in 
order to preserve his health. His school is to 
have a place among his first thoughts in the 
morning, and his last in the evening, as well as 
those of every hour between. If a teacher 
caanot afford to teach thus, then let him be- 
take himself, at once, to some other employ- 
ment. 

10. Every teacher, whatever may be his 
religious opinions or creed, and whatever may 
be the difficulty of inculcating religion or even 
morality in his school,by precept, can set apure 
and spotless example before his pupils. 

[ Annals of Education. 





Epvucation, WHAT 1s 17 ?---We stated in a 
former number of this Journal, that a right ed- 
ucation of the young, is the most effectual in- 
strument of a thorough and permanent reform 
in society. But let no one take too limited a 
view of what is meant by the phrase, “a right 
education.” By the expression we do not mean 
a knowledge merely of the arts and science,the 
instructions. ta be derived from the study of 
books. To educate a child is to draw out,. to 
develope, and to direct the faculties. 

A right education is the right developement 
and the right education of his powers. But 
the child’s powers are various and manifold.--- 
He has appetites and passions pertaining to the 
body; faculties and capacities and. capacities 
which we call intellectual; he has also moral 
and religious susceptibilities and powers. Thus 
complex is human nature. The body, the mind, 
the soul, these constitute the man. The body 
must be so trained as to secure its full growth, 
and the vigorous and healthy action of all its 
parts and functions. The powers of the mind 
must be cultivated in a way to secure their 
fullest developement and their noblest action. 
The moral sentiments and the religous suscep- 
tibilities, must have that culture which Christi- 
anity prescribes. The inferior part of man’s 
nature must be under the control of his supé- 
rior powers—his reason and his conscience— 
and his whole nature, body, mind and heart, 
must be in subjection to the will and laws of his 
Maker. ; 

This is in brief, general terms what we un- 
derstand by a right education; and this isto be 
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Secured, not simply by the schools which our 
children attend, but by every means which a 
benevolent Father has furnished for the pur- 
pose. [Brattleboro Eagle. 





Errects or not knowine Frencu.—Not 
long after the general peace when all classes 
of English travellers, learned and unlearned, 
polished and unpolished, flocked to the conti- 
nent in search of the picturesque, one of these 
pilgrims met a companion sitting in a state of 
most woful despair, and apparently near the 
last agonies, by the side of one of the mountain 
lakes of Switzerland. With great anxiety he 
inquired the cause of his suffering. “O!” said 
the latter, “I was very hot and thirsty, and took 
a large draught of the clear water of the lake, 
and then sat down on this stone to consult my 
guide-book. To my astonishment I found that 
the water of this lake is very poisonous! O!T 
am a,gone man—I feel it running all over me. 
I have only a few minutes to live. Remember 
me to—— 

“Let me see the guide-book,” said his friend. 
Turning to the passage, he found—‘ L’eau du 
bien poissoneuse”—“the water of the lake 
abounds in fish.” “Is that the meaning of it?” 
“Certainly.” “I never was better,” said the 
dying man leaping up, with a countenance ra- 
dient as the sun on a fine May morning. Then 
extending his arm in true long-bow style, “there 
is muscle,” said he, cutting a series of capers 
over the grass that would have done honor to 
a Vestris. 

“ What would have become of you,” said 
his friend, “if I had not met you?” “I 
should have died of imperfect knowledge of the. 
French language.” [Selected. 





Epvucation 1n IceLAnp.—In Iceland, there 
is a law authorizing ministers to refuse to 
perform the marriage ceremony in cases where 
the woman cannot read and write. The prin- 
ciple of this law is, that women especially 
should be qualified to instruct the rising 
‘generation. This principle, if fully carried 
out in countries which can boast of far more 
civilization than Iceland, would soon effect a 
great change for the better in the condition 
of society. 





Tuov art Tuz Man.---An ignorant rector 
had occasion to wait on a bishop who was so 
incensed at his stupidity that he exclaimed, 
“What blockhead gave you a living?” The 
rector respectfully bowing, answered, “Your 
lordship.” 





—~ 
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Be Particutar apout Dates.—A Scotch 
trader who had amassed, as he believed £4,000, 
was surprised by his clerk with a balance sheet 
showing his fortune to be nearly £6,000. “It 
canna be,” said the principal, “count agen.” 
The clerk again declared the balance to be 
£6,000. The master counted himself, and he 
also brought out a surplus of £6,000. Still he 
had a lurking doubt of the existence of the éx: 
tra £2,000; so one night he sat down to give 
the columns “one count more.” 

At the close of his task, he jumped up and 
ran through the streets in a shower of rain to 
the house of his clerk. The clerk’s head cap- 
ped and drowsy emerged from an attic win- 
dow at the sound of the knocker, to inquire the 
errand of his nightly visitor. © “Who’s there ?” 
he mumbled, “and what do you want?” “It’s 
me, ye scoundrel!” exclaimed the employer, 
ye’ve added up the year of our Lord amang 
the pounds!” [Charlestown News. 





Tne Hor anv THe State.—As I was riding 
in the stage looking to see what could be seen, 
my eye was attracted by a lad bearing on his 
shoulder a bright new hoe, on the handle of 
which was suspended a slate. “Noble repre- 
sentative of a northern laborer,” I exclaimed. 
“March on, brave boy! keep thy grasp on both 
the hoe and slate, and thy country will be grate- 
ful for the day that gave thee birth. Let man- 
ual labor and intellectual effort go hand in hand, 
and heeding the God of our fathers, we are safe.” 


-Timety Resuxe.—On Sunday last, a lady 
ealled to her little boy who was tossing mar- 
bles on the side-walk, to come into the house. 
“Do you know you should n’t be out there, my 
son ?—it is Sunday. Go into the back yard if 
you want to play marbles.” “Well, yes; but 
is n’t it Sunday in the back yard, mother ?” 





Goop Repty.—A stranger passipg through 
one of the mountainous towns of New England, 
inquired, “What can you raise here?” The 
answer was, “Our land is rough and poor; we 
can raise but little produce, and so we build 
school-houses and churches, and raise MEN.” 





Monresquiev.—‘I will give you my head if 


you are not wrong,” said a dull and warm ora- 
tor to the President Montesquieu in an argu- 
ment. “TI accept it,” said the philosopher, “any 
trifle among friends has a value.” 





Privg.—-“ My brethren,” said Swift, “there 
are three kinds of pride—the pride of birth, the 
pride of riches, and the pride of talents; but I 


shall not now speak of the latter, none of you 
being liable to that vice. 





Honssty.—A knavish attorney asked a very 
witty gentleman what was honesty. “What is 
that to you?” he replied; “meddle with those 
things that concern you.” 








From the Christian Sentinel. 


My Mother. 


— 


BY REV. N. BROWN. 


’Tis past—a spirit voice my soul hath hush’d ; 
I hear not now in thought the constant knell 
Whose doleful tollings o’er my heart have rush’d. _ 
= “we saith the voice, “thy God doth all things 
well!” 
Yes, I will trust Him—ample is his grace ; 
His providences all are those of LOVE: 
To Him, and to his Word, I'll turn my face, 
And seek sweet consolation from above. 


Though calm my soul, yet memory lingers still 
Amid the scenes of sorrow and of grief ; 
My pena mission sad must now fulfill, 
Before the heart can find a FuLt relief. 
Sweet sisters mine! I promis’d, long ago, 
A soul-full tribute to our parent dear : 
Alas! she’s done with all things here below ; 
Though still her spirit seems to hover near. 


Oh, how she loved us !—watch’d our infant years; 
With tender fondness clasp’d us to her breast ; 
Sometimes in smiles, ofttimes in bitter tears, 
When anxious thoughts her yearning heart oppress’d. 
And as we grew, love’s tendrils seem’d to twine 
The closer still—still growing as we grew ; 
Their very over-growth doom’d her to pine 
In deathly sickness—would it were not true ! 


Our love for her was very great ; and yet 
In MEASURE seem’d a drop, and hers a sea ; 
Hers, like a watchful star, that knew no set— 
And ever hymning gentle minstrelsy ! 
We loved her much; and yet, in many ways, 
‘I should, alas! have proven my love more strong ; 
My folly past too small a love betrays ; 
Yet MEANT I never that kind heart to wrong. * * 


My heart did yearn to view once more my home— 
The “home sweet home” of happy boyhood days ; 
My.soul did pine—I could no longer roam 
Until mine eyes once more should on it gaze ; 
Onward I sped. with mingled hopes and fears— 
At length, that old familiar home espied : 
Who comes to meet me ?—Ah! the look—the tears—~ 
The words, alas! “ Thy mother roo hath died !” 


My mother Too !—O God !—I heard no more— 
Trash’d into the house of mourning, where 

A remnant left stood stricken and heart-sore. 
Oh, what a meeting to us all was there ! 

Two sisters dear, grim death had claim’d his own, 
In the cold grave-yard then in peace repos’d ;— 

T'was not enough—they slept not there alone— 
A mother’s form another grave inclos’d ! 


That word raREWweELL !—TI can not, will not say : 
Thy spirit’s presence often near me seems, 

Whene’er I watch, whene’er I kneel to pray, 
But nearer, dearer still in peaceful dreams. 

Tt seems, e’en yet, to watch with anxious eye, 
To smile upon me e’er in tender love ; 

And now—it points me to a world on high, 
Toa ‘‘ sweet Home” of blessedness above ! 
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To CorrrsPonpENTS.—A piece.of poetry (7) 
entitled “* Le Honneur a Femme ” is declined. 
Inasmuch as some of the lines want the requisite 
number of feet, we fear the article would not 
stand long. 

“The Study of the Dead Languages” is rath- 
er an antiquated subject, and moreover somewhat 
lengthy ; but we think it will appear in our next. 








-EDITOBIAL RAMBLES.—No. 1. 


Naples. Prattsburg, Franklin Academy, Ham- 
mondsport, Bath, Proposed Union School, &c. 








Having long been desirous of becoming better 
acquainted with the teachers‘and friends of edu- 
cation in some portions of Western New York, 
we made arrangements at the commencement of 
the new year for an occasional absence from the 
city, for the purpose of visiting schools, conferring 
with teachers, and learning something more de- 
finitely concerning the educational movements 
in this section of the state. Accordingly having 
left Rochester about the first of January, we 
journeyed southward, and were soon in the vicin- 
ity of the hills and woodlands of old Steuben. 

We arrived on the fourth of January at Na- 
ples, a small village situated at the southern ex- 
tremity of Ontario County. There are three 
district schools in this place, which during-the 
present winter are under the charge.of Messrs. 
G. B. Nichols, G. S. Chase, and R. W. Green. 
Having spent a short time at each these places, 
we visited a select school under the supervision of 
W. H. Vrouman, which appeared ina very flour- 
ishing condition. We scarcely know of a better 
location in all Western New York, for a Union 
School,” than this place; there being an aggre- 
gate of not less than two hundred pupils in the 
schools which we visited. 

Situated at a distance of some eight or ten 
miles to the south-east of Naples, is the village 
of Prattsburg. We were agreeably surprised at 
finding so large and flourishing an institution as 
the Franxuin Acapemy located in this place. 
During the forenoon of January sixth, we listened 


to the recitations in Arithmetic, Geograpby, Al- 
gebra, andthe languages; and in the afternoon 
of the same day, to the exercises in Declamation 
and Composition—at the close of which a paper, 
entitled “* The Philomathean ” was read by the 
editors. Prof. S.B. Cole is at the head of this 
institution, under whose supervision the Franklin 
Academy can not fail to prosper. He is assisted 
in the business of instruction by Messrs. L. F. 
Dudley, G. H. McMaster, R. L. Parsons, and 
two female teachers. 

Leaving Prattsburg, we directed our course to- 
ward Hammondsport, which is a small village . 
situated at the head of Crooked Lake. There is 
a select school in this place taught by Mr. F.H. 
Brewster, which appears to be well sustained, 
and contains-an unusually large number of ad- 
vanced scholars. The examination which oc- 
curred on the day of our visit, was alike credita- 
ble to both teacher and scholar. The attendance 
at the district school, under the charge of Mr. J. 
Powers Jr., was on the day of our visit compar- 
atively small. We learn that a Union School 
was here in operation for a short time, but on 
account of injudicious management, it gradually 
decreased in numbers until it was ftvally aban- 
doned. | 
While prosecutingeour journey toward the vil- 
lage of Bath, we called at a very neat looking 
school-house, built somewhat according to the 
plan reconimended by Dr. Potter, in the School 
and Schoclmaster.” It isin the form of an oc- 
tagon, has four wings, and is well ventillated. 
The school is under the care of Mr. J. C. Mallo- 
ry, principal, and Miss Cornelia Sherman, as- 
sistant. ; 

We arrived at Bath, the county seat of Sten- 
ben County, on Saturday the eighth of January. 
This is a very neat and flourishing village, laid 
out with great beauty, regularity, and taste. Sit- 
uated in the valley of the Conhocton, and sur- 
rounded by towering hills still covered with exten- 
sive woodlands, it presents an appearance exceed- 
ingly romantic and picturesque. We however 
experienced no peculiarly poetic sensations while 
in this region; nay, when reflecting upon the 
space which must be gone over before again 
reaching our city, we did not even enter into the 
inspirations of Campbell while inditing the senti- 
ment: 

“Tis pisrance lends enchantment to the view.” 
Nor while attempting to thread our way through 
a long piece of woodland, with no path to guide 
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“ There is pleasves in the pathless wood.” 

The district school in this place is under the { 
care Mr. P.S. Donahe, and the colored school ( 
is taught by Mr. J. Emerson. The buildings in ; 
which these schools are held are unworthy of the 
inhabitants of so enterprising a village as Bath. 
We trust however that “a better time's coming,” 
asa commodious edifice for a Union School is 
now being erected in this place. An excellent ( 
school for young ladies is also in successful oper- Episcopal church. He studied law - Annapo- 
ation, which is under the charge of Misses L. E. ) lis, and soon after settled in the practice of his 
&E. Breck. The good people of Bath seem to ( profession in that city.- His early opposition to 
have fallen into the somewhat common error of ; the aggressions of Great Britain gained’ for him 
electing a person to the office of town superin- the confidence of the friends of liberty ; and soon 
tendent who is not a practical teacher. We care after his admittance to the bar, he was elected to 
not how well educated or talented a person may the colonial legislature of his native state. 
be, ifthe is not experimentally, acquainted with}! 1774, Mr. Chase was appointed delegate to 
the business of teaching, he can never faithfully { the General Congress, and was annually re-elec- 
discharge those duties which the public have a ted to the ae office for several years. He wad 
right to expect from him. {on the committee with Carroll and Franklin to 

In the forenoon of January ninth, we attended ) 8° ° Canadaj-and endearor perauade the peo- 
the church under the pastoral charge of Rev. L. ple. of thay:colony.teyunite. in, their SpPPRia “A 
W. Buss ;and-in the afternoon we listened to a the mother country. In 1783, Mr. Chase visited 
discourse from Rev. Mr. Carson. The remain- { Estland, acting as agent for the state of Mary- 
ing part of the week we spent in visiting schools land in prosecuting a claim for a large amount of 
and returning to Rochestes. Judging from the ) Property: Having been successful, he soon after 
short tour which we made in this county, we are returned to the United States and settled at Bal- 
free to say that while Steuben in regard to edu- § timore. 
tional movements is not the first county in the { 0 1788, he was appointed judge of the coumy 
state, still it is entitled to a much higher rank than { Urt of Baltimore, and in 1791 he received the 
has generally been conceded-by the educators in { #Ppointment of chief justice of Maryland, which 


some of the more populous sections of the country: station he occupied until 1796 when he became 
one of the associate judges of the supreme court 


ofthe U. S. On the fifth of March 1805, he waa 
tried before the senate of the United States for 
certain misdemeanors alledged to have been com- 
mitted during some of the political trials of those 
times. He was however acquitted—the law re- 
quiring a vote of two-thirds of the members ta 
convict him. He died January 19,1811, in the 
seventy-first year of his age. 
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No. 10.—SAMUEL CHASE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





Samuel Chase, the son of Thomas Chase, was 
born in Somerset County, Md., April 17, 1741. 
His early education was completed under the in- 
struction of his father, a worthy minister of the 


* Exevation or Tracners! !—We notice tha 
Messrs. C. Nicholson and Wesley Hooker, re- 
cently teachersin Tompkins County, have been 
sent to the State Prison at Auburn as guards. 
We hope they will find none of their former pu- 
pils at their new place | of residence. 





AGS Several copies of the last number of our 
paper were printed 1847, instead of 1848. Our 
readers will oblige us by making the correction 
with a pen or pencil, as we do nol wish to be con- 
sidered behind the times. 


(> Those persons entitled to the “* Theory 
and Practice of Teaching” are informed that 
the books have been sent in each instance as di- 
rected. 


ANECDOTE OF SAMUEL CHASE. 

While acting as Chief Justice of the Court of 
Maryland, a person of high station was arrested 
as a ring-leader of a mob, and sufficient evidence 
having been fount! to commit him, Fudge Chase 
ordered him to give bail. The person refusing, 
the sheriff was ordered to conduct him to prison. 

“ He refuses to go,” said the sheriff. 

“Then summon a posse comitatus,” said the 
judge. 





Cera piece of music, an article on the death 
of Prof. Page, and a notice of the Wyoming Co. 
{nstitute, are crowded out of this number. 
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‘No one will serve,” replied the sheriff. 
“Then summon me.” 
* You sir?” 
“Yes, summon me directly.” 
The judge was summoned, acd the person soon 
after gave the required bail. 
Communications. 
ati F or the ‘Monthly Educator. 
Uniou among Teachers. 








Mr. Epiror.—The following thoughts have 
been suggested by recent observations. If deem- 
ed worthy, you will please give them a place in 
your paper: 

One of the greatest obstacles to the advance- 
ment. of our, educational interests, seems to be 
a want of unanimity among teachers. Ae lack 
of united effort is evinced in almost all of our as- 
sociations and conventions. Instead of consult- 
ing together for the purpose of securing an har- 
monious adoption of the best means of promoting 
the interests of common schools, too much time 
is occupied in opposing theories; because, for- 
sooth, they are not favored ones in the school 
where we obtained our notions of a teacher’s qual- 
ifications. 

If perchance opposition has not been manifest- 
ed, a fear ofsubmitting our experience to the con- 
sideration of others,bas left the mass of members 
of these conventions, inactive; and prevented the 
giving of due attention to those matters, which, to 
the pratical teacher, are of so much importance. 
If any kind of business in which men are engzg- 
ed, require more than any other, united and,har- 

-monious action,it is that of teaching. The com- 

mupity is suffering an irreparable loss at the pre 
sent time, in consequence of a want of unanimity 
‘among teachers. 

The operations of the Common School Sys- 
tem are such, that when one teacher has com ple- 
ted his term of three or four months, another is 
introduced for about an equal length of time, au@ 
‘thusa constant succession of teachers, from year 
to year,characterises our educational movements. 
This would bea less evil, perhaps, if all were 
possessed of similar views in respect to the best 
method of training the youthful mind. 

But it so happens, consequent on a want of 
unanimity among teachers, that with almost every 
change, an entirely new set of arrangements is 
introduced: | If the classes are not differently ar- 
ranged, new text-books must be'introduced, and 


| 








a new method of recitation adopted, to say noth- 
ing of the new forms of discipline whieh follow. 
No little time, of course, is requisite to settle the 
new order of things, and to prepare the way for 
the pupils to pass the threshhold of science, and 
to prosecute their studies advantageously. All 
this time, whether it be longer or shorter, is little 
better than lost: and after all, the new arrange- 
‘ment may possess no advantage over the one that 
had preceded it. 

When teachers shall unitedly conclude to 
leave at home their sectional prejudices, their ed- 
ucational biases, and a little of their superabound- 
ing self-esteem, and come to our conventions and 
associations, prepared to offer for the benefit of 
all, a good donation of personal experimentalism, 
then may we hope to see our educational move- 
ments greatly accelerated, and our Common 
Schools becoming what has Tong been desired 
they should be—the *‘Nation’s Colleges.” J. 

Alfred Academy. 





For the Monthly Educator: 
Evening Meditations. 


The golden sun, bright emblem of Deity,, has 
again passed the goal of day, and the recording 
angel has penned down the. deeds of man, and’ 
noted the thoughts which have animated his. bo- 
som—whether of love and pure devotion, or of 
those hateful passions which mar his peace and 
fill his pillow with many thorns. At an hour 
like this, many pleasing associations cluster a- 
round the reflecting mind. : 

The busy ham of nature, is being hushed into 
the stillness of the midnight hour ; the lingering 
twilight gradually fading into the gloom of night ; 
the hoarse voice of the winds and the boisterous: 
tempest giving place to the bland zephyrs of a 
summer’s evening ; the twinkling stars appearing. 
one after another as bright gems in the casket 
of Deity, all conspire to fill the soulwith a holy 
admiration of the works of God. | 

Tn such an hour too we think of by-gone days, 
of dear friends from whom we are separated, or 
perchance of those we have laid away in the si- 
lent vaults of the grave-yard, and while we af- 
fectionately cherish their memory, we forget not 
that we must follow in their footsteps. L. F. 

Prattsburg, January, 1848. 





AvGrR.—Anger, like a hurricane upon the 
ocean, destroys the repose of the heart, and tolls 
heavy surges of affliction over the soul. 
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For the Monthly Educator. 
Reminiscences of Mudville.—No, 4. 





BY A SCHOOLMASTER. 





Having established myself at the hotel, I be- 
gan to cast about for a boarding-place with a lit- 
tle more decision than I had formerly done. [ 
was not sufficiently enamored with the village or 
‘its inhabitants, to pay my own board when they 
were bound to provide for me; and I accordingly 
acquainted the trustees with what I had done, and 
notified them that I should expect them to relieve 
me from such a necessity in future. 

Soon after I received two or three invitationsto 
board; and upon its being known that I was no 
- longer in want of a place, my very obliging 
patrons, én masse, conceived a violent preference 
to have me just then. Scarcely a family to whom 
I had sent a request, but what had suddenly con- 
cluded that they could board the teacher better 
now than at any other time. Now, asI laid no 
claim to the power of ubiquity, I was scarcely in 
a less dilemma than before; and besides it would 
not exactly have been policy to have gone into 
this wholesale scheme of boarding, as I might 
soon again have been left homeless. On reflec- 
tion I concluded to do as I pleased in the matter, 
and let my accommodating patrons wait until I 
was ready to board with them. Therefore ac- 
cepting the invitation first given, I was soon loca- 
ted in very pleasant quarters. 

The family with whom I now found myself 
exhibited quite a contrast to the previous one.— 
Neatness and order here found most welcome vo- 
taries. The family of Mr. B—— had not been 
overlooked in the general scandal which had fal- 
‘len on my ears; indeed they seemed to be partic- 
ularly obnoxious to the strictures of my former 
hostess. So different however did I find them 
from what I had been led to expect, that I in- 
stinctively acquitted all others who had been vic- 
timized by that queen of tattlers. Every thing 


“was done fe could be to render my stay agree-. 


able, and I heard not a single word of gossip while 
T remained in Mr. B——’s family. 

Having occasion a few weeks after to call at 
Mr. R——’s, my first boarding-place in Mud- 
ville, the following conversation took place: 

Mrs. R. ‘*So you've lately been boarding at 
Mr. B——'s ; how did you like them? I won- 
der how you could stay there as long as you did. 
I never knew any other teacher remain half so 


long ; we’ve generally boarded out their share ; 
teachers somehow never liked to stay there.” 

Teacher. ‘I assure you, Mrs. R , that I 
was highly pleased with them, and so far from be- 
ing anxious to get away, I regretted exceedingly 
that I was obliged to leave at all.” 

Mrs. R. ** Well, they must have treated you 
better than they ever did any body else then. For 
one I’m glad you staid there—its so seldom the 
district gets any board out of them. Pray how 
did. you fare? They say that Mr. B don’t 
half provide for his table.” 

Teacher. ** That must be false, Mrs) R——, 
for I never wish to fare better than I did there; 
besides Mr. B does not appear to me to be 
the man to neglect his family.” 

Mrs. R. “ They probably made an extra ef- 
fort while you were there, They are mightily 
stuck up, and must try to‘keep up appearances. 
What room did you have—the one above the par- 
jor? How is it furnished? Is there a carpet on 
the floor? What kind of hangings have they in 
the parlor? Is the hall carpeted? What kind 
of chairs have they? 1 protest it’s so long since 
T was in the house that I can’t tell how it’s fur- 
nished—but I know it never used to be any thing 
great.” 

These and similar queries followed each other 
in such rapid succession that I found myself un- 
able to satisfy my fair inquisitor, even had I been 
so disposed. To some of the questions I gave an 
evasive answer, and the remainder she had for-. 
gotten in her eagerness for further news. 

Mrs. R. “T suppose B ’s folks gave us a 
fine setting out. They never did like us any too 
well, and since Mr. R went somewhere else 
to trade they can’t say any thing too bad of us. 
Well there’s no love lost, that’s one consolation. 
I’ll warrant they've tried to fill your head with 
stories about us. "What did they say about our 
falling out ?” ' . 




















Teacher. ‘* Upon my word, Mrs. R——, you 
do them great injustice. So far from giving you 
a “setting out” as you term it, I have scarcely 
heard your name mentioned by any of Mr, B—'s 
family ; and when you were incidentally spoken 
of, it was certainly to your credit. Moreover, I 


do not think I ever heard a word of scandal while 
I tarried under their roof.” 

Mrs. R. “* What! you don’t mean to charge 
me with scandal, I hope. ‘Telling the truth of 
folks is n’t scandal is it? Well, I see they’ve 
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warped you over pretty well. I suppose you ; weeds, much troublesome and unsightly rubbish, 
don’t believe what I told you about them, eh?” ( and many a frightful chasm ;—you will have 

A timely rap at the door and the entrance of \ planted in it many useful, fragrant and healthful 
strangers happily prevented the necessity of an ¢ herbs, many pleasant flowers, and many fruitful 
answer. I embraced the opportunity of taking } shrubs and trees; and will haye accomplished a 
my departure, happy to escape unscathed from § great and blessed work for the good of mankind. 
my presumptuous defense of | Mr. B ‘sfamily.’ 3. It is vain to undertake to force and compel 
children to acquire any kind of learning. There- 


NECESSARY IMPROVEMENTS IN EDUCATION. fore, inspire them with generous zeal, and vo- 





BY EZEKIEL RICH. 


—- 


I will here sagges& for general consideration, 
some prominent features and chief matters which, 
ia my opinion, should be found in any radically 
improved system of education, to answer the pres- 
ent demands. ‘ 

}. It should be a system of generai education, 
or an education im the physical, intellectual, mo- 
ral, ornamental, and business departments, found- 
ed on the nature, condition, and destination of the 
young of both sexes; it should be commenced 
with them in early infancy ; and it should be con- 
tinued onward, in all these departments simulta- 
neously, in a regular course, by parents, or their 
assistants called teachers, till they arrive at ma- 
urity, and become capable of self-management, 
self-education, and self-support. 

2. All the faculties, propensities, affections, 
kvmpathies, and passions of human nature, 
should very early be begun to be recognized, de- 
eloped, improved, guided, and directed to their 

arious appropriate objects. This isa very wide 
nd most important field of education, and should 
by all means be systematically, constantly, kind- 
y, and faithfully occupied, and cultivated, up to 
ndult age. This field embraces the external sen- 
es—seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, smelling ; 
he inward feelings—fear, hope, pity, displea- 
ure, disdain, disgust, pride, ambition, natural af- 

ctions, self-love, benevolence, &c.; the internal 
enses—beauty and deformity, harmony and dis- 
ord, order and confusion, congruity and incon- 
tuity, curiosity and novelty, sublimity and gran- 

eur, on which are founded ornamental educa- 
on and polite learning in general; the moral sen- 
r—propriety and impropriety, dignity and 
eanness, honor and shame, right and wrong. 
et these senses, jogether with the imagination 
nd mental taste, be early and properly exercis- 
l,corrected, and guided, each in its order and 
‘cording to its importance, and you will soon 





? luntary energy, with reference to whatever you 
put them to, or keep them to; or else give it up. 
Let nothing be done by them as an irksome task. 
There is sufficient profitable business which can 
be made pleasant to them during proper portions 
of time, provided the place be suitable, the air. 
good, the temperature comfortable, and all things 
about them pleasant, or at least inoffensive. Ne- 
ver confine children to any thing longer than you 
can make their confinement healthful and agree- 
able. If you should, it would operate like the 
incipient and henumbing chill of death upon 
learning, health, and morals. Now, let no pa- 
rent, educator, or teacher ever forget these very 
necessary and kind precautions. 

4, General,specific,and professional knowledge 
in the elements of all important arts and sciences, 
to be acquired by observation and experience» 
and a good system of model, sample, and oray 
instructions, all connected with a proper portion 
of suitable business and athletic exercise, much 
in open air, or where ventilation is nearly equi- 
valent thereto, and much traveling, for acquaint- 
ance with the world: also, much reflection and 
reasoning on the knowledge thus obtained, and 
simultaneous acquisition of correct vernacular 
oral language, as a store-house for the safe and 
orderly deposit of this knowledge for ready use, 
personal and social, incidental and professional, 
should be early begun and kept onward together 
in even pace wiih the natural growth and devel- 
opment of the various powers till arrival at man- 
hood, and a due preparation to enter on indepen- 
deng, professional, and responsible life. Let this 
be well considered. 

5. Our artificial literature,—our spelling, read- 
ing, and writing—especially if they be not radi- 
cally reformed, and made much easier, should nog 
as heretofore to vast injury, be crowded upon 
children ; but they should be delayed till by dis- 
covery of the use, the convenience, and necessity 
of them for their own progress and enjoyments 


ve cleared away from the province of education § in general learning, and as indispensable imple- 
uch destructive impurity, mapy poisonous * ments for raising the glorious ternple of know- 
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ledge, they shall be induced incidentally, and as } the land. 


they see occasion demands, to acquire them with- 
out set lessons in disagreeable, stupifying, and 
demoralizing confinement—even as the farmer’s 
son learns to plow and mow, and his daughter to 
cook and sew. 

Co- Operation of Parents, 


Mr. Epiror: Permit one of your readers, 
through the medium of your journal, to express 
his sincere regret that parenis are so much in- 
clined to leave the whole businees of visiting 
the places where the children are subjected to the 
most important discipline of their whole life, to 
the appointed guardians of the schools. Were 
fathers and mothers occasionally to take a seat, for 
an hour or so, in the school-room, if it were only 
as silent observers of what is there taking place, 
its influence would greatly promote good order 
amoug the pupils, serving, in no small degree, to 
stimulate them to hizher efforts in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and tend to increase that sym- 
pathy between themselves andthe teacher of their 
children which is essential to his entire success, 
and for want of which his work is rendered dou- 
bly arduousand difficult. 

If parents would visit the school’ where their 
children are congregated, more frequently, they 
would better understand’the trials of the teacher, 
and better know how much he needs their aid to 
sustain him under them. Only let there be on 
the part of fathers and mothers,a readiness evinc- 
ed to sympathise and co-operate with him who 
has charge of the educational interests of their 
children, and greatly diminished would be she 
task of guiding and governing them.! On the 
other hand, let there be in parents a readiness 
évinced to take the attitude of opposition to the 
teacher, or to his method of procedure; or let 
them manifest a degree of indifference to him-— 
such indifference especially as their children will 
be likely to regard as a kind of parental sanction 
to conduct in school very much as they please— 
and his task becomes any thing but an easy one. 
Earnestly therefore would [ urge parents to seek 
that acquaintance with the teacher of their child- 
ten and with the scenes of his daily toils, which 
lead them to impart to him the so much desired 
and needed co-operation. Let-them remember 


that the Common Schoci must, from the very na- 
ture of the case, depend for its support upon the 
general and harmonious co-operation of parents, 
more than any other institution of learning in 


— OOS 
— ESE 


In every community it may be made 
inestimably valuable to the rising race, by the 
due co-operation, ‘enconragement and support of 
parents. Without such co-operation no district 
school can ever be expected to rise very high, 
whatever provisions of law be furnished, or huw- 
ever nnwearied the efforts of appointed guardians. 
TEACHER. 
aa 
Literary Review, 
Prcrorian Deriner, Part II, with Relative and 


Associated Words, &«., by Elizabeth Oram. 
New York: J.C. Riker, 129 Fulton St. 


By means of this work, the scholar is taught 
to spell and understand the meaning of words. It 
abounds in illustrations, well calculated to inter- 
est and instruct the youthful learner. For sale 
at E, Darrow’s. 





aa 





Notices. 

Enix County Institute.—The fourth annu- 
al session of the Erie County Institute was he!d 
at Lancaster, commencing Sept. 20, and contin- 
uing two weeks. Mr. W. D. Huntly, of Ham- 
burg, was chosen chairman ; O. C. Howe, of Al- 
den, secretary; and A. W. Taylor, of Lancaster, 
treasurer. Messrs. W. D. Huntly, H. H. Bar- 
ney, A. W. Taylor, D. G. Jones, and L. Pack- 
urd assisted in conducting the recitations and oth- 
er exercises of the institute. Lectures were de- 
livered by Rev.G. W.Hosmer, Rev. L. Tucker, 
Hon. G. W. Clinton, and Dr. H. M. Congar, of 
Buffalo; Dr. C. Cutcheon, of New York; Rev. 
Mr. Havens, of Lancaster; Mr. C. Colegrove of 
Sardinia; Prof. D. P. Page, of Albany; and G. 
W. Bungay, of Canada West. Lectures were 
also delivered by several members of the insti- 
tute. On the last evening of the session, two pa- 
pers were read which had been previously pre- 
pared by the members of the institute; a poem 
was read by Miss Estee, and a valedictory ad- 
dress was delivered by Mr. L. Packard. 





Irnaca Acapemy.—We are glad to learn that 
among the many seminaries and high schools 
which so distinguish the Empire State,the Ithaca 
Academy has assumed no unimportant place. — 
Under the control of its efficient and popular 
principal, Prof. S. D. Carr, assisted by instruct- 
ors of asimilar stamp, it cannot fail to merit and 
receive a liberal share of public patronage and 
support. ’ 
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Married, 

In this city. on the 28th of December last, Mr. 
A. N. MERRIMAN, to Miss MARY A. MA- 
LOY, both of Rochester. 

At Albion, Orleans County, ROSWELL L. 
BURROWS, Esq.. of Buffalo, to Miss MARIA 
FRENCH, of the former place. 

At Ludlowville, Tompkins Co., by Rev. S. 
3rown, Mr. JOHN ALLINGTON, of Van Et- 
tenville, to Miss MARY L. DAY, of Richmond, 
Ontario Co, 





Died, 
At Seneca Castle, Ontario Co., Mr. THOMAS 
OTTLEY, Jr., in the 31st year of his age. 
At Albany, on New Year's Day, Prof. DAVID 
PERKINS PAGE. Principal of the State Nor- 
mi School, in the 35th year of his age. 


AGENTS FOR THE EDUCATOR. 


’ Autecany County.—M. J. Rosenburg, of 


Almond. 

Cuemune County.—Daniel B. Ross, of El- 
mira. 

Livincston County.—A. B. Miller,of Dans- 
ville. 

Genesee County.—Eazra D. Barker, of Le 
Roy. 

Ontario County.—Wm. D. Gregory, of 
H»pewell; H. Underhill, of Canandaigua; and 
Wm. Orton, of Geneva. 

Orance Counry.—W. B. Latham, of Salis- 
bury Mills. 

Orteans County.—J. W. Barker, of Ken- 
dall. 

Streusen County.—A. E. Crane, of Horn- 
ellsville. 

Yates County.—Benjamin F.Cook,of Penn- 

ane 
, 'TraveLLineg AGENTs.—Rev. David L. Hunn, 
ot Rochester; and H. W. Oliphant, of Sweden. 








NEW WORK. 
Chambers’ Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
, Knowledge. 

EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS, AUTHOR OF “CyY- 
CLOP-EDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.” WITH 
ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS, 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER NO. 


Gounp, Kenpatu & Linconn are happy to 
anuounce thatthey have completed arrangements 
with the Messrs. Chambers of Edinburg,for the 
republication, in semi-monthly numbers, of 
Chambers’ Miscellany. The design ofthis Mis- 
cellany is to supply the increasing demand for 
useful, instructive and entertaining reading, and 
to bring. all the aid of literature to bear upon the 
cultivation of the feelings and understandings of 


the people—to impress correct views on impor- 

tant moral and social questions—suppress every 
0 species of strife and savagery—-cheer the lagging 
} and desponding by the relation of tales drawn 

forth from the imagination of popular writers— 
} rouse the fancy, by descriptions of interesting 
; foreign scenes—give a zest to every day occupa- 
) tions, by ballad and lyrical poetry—in short, to 
, furoish an unobtrusive friend and guide, a lively 
fireside companion, so far as that object can be 
obtained through the instrumentality of books. 

The universally acknowledged merits of the 
Cyclopedia of English Literature, by the same 
author, connected with its rapid sale,and the un- 
bounded commendation bestowed, by the press, 
give the publishers full confidence in the real 
value and entire success of the present work.— 
The publication has already been commenced, 
and will be continued semi-monthly. Each num-= 
ber will form a complete work, and every third 
number will be furnished with a title page and 
index,forming a beautifully illustrated volume of 
over 500 pages of useful and entertaing reading, 
adapted to every class of readers. The whole to 
be completed in 30 numbers, forming ten elegant 
volumes. | 

{= This work can be sent by mail to any 
part of the country. A direct remittance to us, 
of $6, will pay for the entire work. This liber- 
al discount for advance pay,will nearly cover the 
cost of pastage on the work., Those wishing for 
one or more sample numbers can remit accord-. 
ingly. Pooksellers and agents supplied on the 
most libe. il terms. Gounp, Kexpatn & Lin- 
coun, Publishers, Boston. . 

“ ° 

Advertisements. 
PPS RE 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, 
HILOSOPHICAL and Phrenological Books . 


for the People, at Dewey’s. 

Selé-Culture and Perfection of Character—50 cents.— 
Fascination, or Philosophy of Charming—40. oman, 
her Education and Influence—40. Essays on Human 
Rights, by Herbert—59._ Memory and Intellectual Im- 
provement—50. Hereditary Descent—Laws and Facts 
—5). Marriage, its History and Philosophy—38. Phi- 
losophy of Mesmerism—25. Mesmerism in India—50,, 
Physiology for Fam'‘lies—25. Phrenolovy approved and 
applied—100. The Practice of the Water-Cure--25, Ed- 
ucation, by Spurzheim—75. Phrenologv and Physiology 
—%75. Six Lectures on the Lungs, by Fitch—50. Phyge 
iology, Animal and Mental—5). Rose on Consumption 
—25. The Teeth, their Diseases, Structure,é&c. 12 1-2, 
The Eve, its Anatomy, ete. with Plates—-25. Water- 
Cure Manual—50. Dr. Rogers on Children [every tame 
ily shouid have it]—37. Manual for the Chess-Player— 
50. D. M. DEWEY, Arcade News Room. 

Rochester, January, 1843, 

















TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Subscriber manufactures and keeps 

-L constantly on hand, a superior quality of Blue and 
Black Writina Inx prepared expressly for Schools. For 
sale by the gallon, bottle, or other quantity, at No. 5, Cur- 
is’ Block, second floor. G.D. VAN ZANDT. 
Rochester, November, 1847. 6m 
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Poetry. JOB AND BOOK PRINTING. 


eh TSE SUBSCRIBER having replenished his 
Office with a most efficient assortment of new Type 

For the Monthly Educator. and Materials, is fully prepared to execute all kinds of 

WEEP NOT FOR ME, © 


Printing, sach as 
Hand-Bills, Cards, 
BY M. FRANCES BANKS. 
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Books, 
Circulars, Blanks, Placards, &c. 
in the neatest and most appropriate style, promptly, and 


at invariable prices as low as any that can be found. 
W. HEUGHES, 


Globe Building, Main-street, Rochester. 
} Salama SCHOOL GRAMMAR.—The 
DW * 


y Principles of English Grammar, accom- 
panied by Appropriate F:xercisesin Parsing, with an Ap- 
endix, by Parsons E. Day. The Seventh Edition of this 


opular work, jnat pubhshed and for sale by 
E. DARROW, 


Corner of Main and St. Paul Streets. 
Rochester, January, 1848. 


WORK ON TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 

now in press, and will be soon published—containing 
an account of their Origin, progress, and proceedings, by 
one of the authors, 8S. R. Sweet. Price—25 cents. Sold 
by E. Darrow, and Wm. Barnes, Rochester; Bemis & 
Shepard, Canandaigua ; M. Messer, Penn Yan; and W. 
H. Smith, Geneva. , 

Saratoga, December 25, 1847. 


PROSPECTUS 
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SECOND VOLUME. 












O! weep not for me when my spirit hath fled, 
And this suffering clay lies low with.the dead: 
Let no gloomy thought mark the day when I die, 
Nor shed ye a tear o’er the sod where I lie: 
Mourn not when I go to the regions of joy 
Where sorrow ne’er enters, nor care can annoy. 








Let no slow-tolling bell, with deep solemn tone, 

Proclaim when my spirit from Earth shall have 
flown; 

But calmly may I pass away to my rest, 

Beyond the blue sky to the land of the blest, 

Where the heart siall be healed that anguish 
hath bled, 

And tears of affliction no more shall be shed. 











Let no false speaking marble rise over my grave-- 

I would that the willow above mé should wave ; 

Its low drooping branches would watch o’er my 
sleep, : ‘ 

And ever above me their vigils would keep ; 

There the zephyr would pause as it hasted along, 

And breathe o’er my ashes a funeral song. 


Tue Montaty Epvcaror will be published on the first 
of each month, at the office of W. Heughes, corner of 
Main and Water Streets, Rochester, N. 

This Magazine is especially designed for Families and 
Schools, and will be devoted to Education, the Arts and 
Sciences, American Biography, Anecdotes, History, In- 
teresting Narratives, Poetry, Reviews, and General Lit- 
erature. 

The Educator will be printed on good paper and clear 
type, each number containing sixteen large octavo pages, 
making at the close of the year, an aggregate of 192 
pages of choice educational matter. 


TERMS: 


A Single Copy, per annum, in advance. . . . . 50 
Ten Copies . .do. ...doa...-+.. 4,00 
Any person obtaining fonr subscribers and forwarding 
two dolfars for the same, shall be entitled to one copy for 
his serviges. 
No subscrtption received for less than one volume (six 
months.) All subscriptions must commence either in 


July or January. 


O! let me repose in some woodland retreat, 

Where the streamlet’s bright waters shall flow at 
my feet; 

_ The heavens above me their curtains shall spread, 

A canopy meet for the home of the dead. 

There Spring her first off’ring of flowers would 
bring, 

And birds of the forest my requiem sing. 


Then weep not for me when far, far on high, 

My spirit hath sped to her home in the sky ; 

But rejoice as ye tread o’er my mouldering dust, 

Rejoice that I dwell with the perfect and just: 

‘A bright crown of glory to me shall be given— 

O! weep not for me—there’s no sorrow in heaven. 
Perry, December 22, 1847. 


Advertisements. . 


ISTRICT SCHOOL SPEAKER, A Collec- 
tion of Pieces for Public Declamation in Prose, Poe- 
try and Dialogue, by Parsons E. Day. The second edi- 


tion published.and for sale by 
FISHER & CO., 6 Exchange St. 


Rochester, January, 1848, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisements will be conspicuously inserted in The 
Monthly Educator at the following rates; 
Ten lines or under, one month . . . . . . $100 
rie subsequent insertions, under 12 . each 075 
” twelve successive months . . .. . 500 
A proportionate reduction will be made for advertise - 
ments of a greater length. 
All communications should be addressed, post paid, to 
PARSONS E. DAY, Rochester. N. Y. 

















_W. BEUGHES, BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 
Corner of Main & Water Streets, (Second Story) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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